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me, in an increase of love to the Truth, which I}awful memento to me, which I believe I shall not 
desired I might ever be preserved near to. suddenly forget. 

“Second month 8th. I went to our Quarterly} “Third month 24th. I went to Philadelphia to 
Meeting at Concord, which was large, and I hope|the Spring Meeting, and was at the several meet- 
to some profit. We had the assistance of part of|ings to some comfort and satisfaction.” 
the committee from our Yearly Meeting, appointed (To be continued.) 

a Moet; “ 
to visit the Quarterly and Monthly Meeting, wh Che duake of thd Heke’ 


had good service. They were, the next Fourth 4 ag 
day, atour Monthly Meeting at Wilmington, and The following letter, from Her Britannic Majesty's 
Consul at Aleppo, appears in the Wesleyan Me- 


it was a satisfactory time. ‘The prevalence of the \ ) T i 
power and virtue of Truth chained down the con- thodist a agg It will doubtless be of interest 
to our readers, 


trary spirit. 

“Becond month 11th. I went with divers} I accept with great pleasure the proposal con- 
Friends to the Monthly Meeting held at Center,|tained in your letter of the 29th ult. It is the 
and lodging at the house of a Friend, I had some) first ray of real encouragemeat which has reached 

me, and [ hail it accordingly with thankfulness, 


conversation with him, relative to Negroes, and fur- 
In order that you may be able to form your own 


nishing. wagons for the king, which rather made 
my return home easy. judgment of my plans in favour of the Bedouin 
“19th. I went to the Western Quarterly Meet-| Arabs, I shall state exactly how the matter stands. 
ing, where were my dear friends Hannah Harris} My attention was called to the subject on my 
and Elizabeth Wilkinson, who had each of them/arrival at Aleppo, as British consul, about four 
years ago. I had served during the Crimean war 


acceptable service. I thought it was a good time, 
as civil commissioner with the Turkish contingent 


and the savour of it continued through the meet- 
ing for business. I was glad I was there. in English pay; and nearly fifteen hundred men 
“ After this I had many distressing thoughts,|having been raised for the irregular cavalry of 
and was afraid I should some way or other, bring|that force from among the Syrian Bedouins, I was 
dishonour upon the holy name and cause of Truth.| received by them here as anold friend. The good 
I could take no comfort in any thing; the heavens|pay and rations, the justice, and even generosity 
were like brass; yea, all hope of help from thence} with which they had been treated by our govern- 
seemed cut off, and earth appeared like iron; noth-|ment, had established a great degree of confidence 
in the British name, and laid a foundation for the 


ing pleasant therein. 
“Third month 14th. I received a letterof coun-| intercourse which it became my duty to cultivate, 
in the hope of being able to extend our trade. 


sel and encouragement from a nearly sympathizing 
Friend, on the very subject of my then exercise,| I therefore made frequent visits to the Arab 
tribes. This nomadic population of the desert 


which, together with some secret stirrings of hope 
that I was not forsaken, brought my mind into a| possesses no small amount of wealth, produced by 
their countless herds of camels and flocks of sheep. 


good degree of stillness and submission to the 
ordering of Divine wisdom in everything respecting|'The cotton stuffs, hardware, and colonial produce 
which they require in considerable quantities, and 


me. In that which had been the cause of so much 
purchase with the proceeds of the sale of their 


thoughtfulness and concern to me, [the prospect of 
being appointed clerk,] there seemed no will left| young stock, wool, and butter, had hitherto reached 
them through many hands, with a consequent 


to gainsay it. This dispensation, however, passed 
off, and on the day of our Monthly Meeting my| increase of price, while the importers from England 
receive only a small portion of the profit. The 


former anxiety returned.” 

He had a sore struggle of mind, concluding he| competition, moreover, between our merchants and 
could not yet go to meeting, but was not easy to/the dealers in Swiss cloths and sugar, from Mar- 
stay away. He thought if he could feel in himself|seilles, is so keen, that the wants of the Arabs 
a sense of duty in it, he would bear the cross and|have been in some degree supplied by the latter, 
accept the appointment, but concluded, that when|who undersold us in that market. By encourag- 
named, if he could not feel it right, he would object. |ing the Bedouins, however, to come to the towns 
So in fear and trembling he went into the meeting,|and make their purchases directly from our trad- 
and was appointed clerk, feeling no strength tojers, by enabling the latter to forward merchandize 
oppose the report of the committee. He says, “ [|to the desert for sale, without incurring the risks 
passively submitted to the appointment in as mach} which had previously deterred them from doing so; 

and by inducing speculators to dye English cotton 


weakness and poverty I thiuk, as I ever was sensi- 

ble of. But I endeavoured to breathe for ability|cloths with the indigo received here from Bombay ; 

so to conduct as that the cause might not suffer or}to replace the more expensive and less durable 
blue cloths of native manufacture which are worn 


the faithful be grieved. 

“The next Te in moving some boards I gave|by the Arab women ; I hoped that great advanta- 
my back a wrench, which so hurt me that I could|ges would accrue to our trade; and my most san- 
scarcely walk or breathe, without pain. It then|guine expectations have been surpassed by the 
came into my mind how I had wished for some ac-| results. : 
cident to prevent my attending meeting the day| The policy adopted by the Turkish authorities 
before. I was disappointed then, but now had met|toward the Bedouins had always been fickle in the 
with that which prevented my attendance of ourjextreme. One year they were attacked, and the 


week day meeting. It seemed like a gentle, yet|next subsidized. Bribes were given by governors 
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Benjamin Ferris. 


(Continued from page 89.) 

During the Eleventh month, 1762, Benjamin 
Ferris addressed an epistle of affectionate counsel 
to two of the children of Elizabeth Wilkinson, 
which he forwarded open to the mother for her in- 
spection. In the beginning of the Twelfth month, 
the Friends he had lately travelled with so har- 
moniously, desired his company to Exeter and some 
other places, but information did not reach him in 
time to enable him to join them, until after their 
return from that place. 

Diary. Twelfth mo. 12, 1762.—* I went to New- 
town meeting in order to meet the same Friends 
again, and kept them company for the most part 
until the 30th of the same month. We were at 
Middletown, Birmingham, Springfield, Haverford, 
Merion, Raduor, The Valley, New Providence, 
Plymouth, and other meetings. I was mostly ex- 
ceedingly poor, which is frequently my portion. 
None can tell the barrenness | feel, which may be 
owing to causes in myself. However, if | had any 
sense of the state of things in these meetings, re- 
ligion is at a very low ebb among their members, 
and a supine, careless disposition, with the love of 
and pursuit after the riches of this world, have 
taken place of better concerns. On account of 
these things, at times, my heart was heavy. 

“On the 30th, I parted with my dear friends, 
Hannah and Elizabeth, in much nearness and 
unity, and from Plymouth came to Darby Monthly 
Meeting. From thence I went to Philadelphia, 
was at their Monthly Meeting, and then- went 
home. 

“1763. The First month of this year I spent 
in writing in my chamber, having to transcribe for 
our Monthly Meeting a copy of the Discipline and 
advices of our Yearly Meeting. This afforded me 
much solitude and retirement, and I humbly hope 
the opportunity was not wholly unimproved, but 
tended to some advantage in the best sense. 
Though I had not to boast of any extraordinary 
visitations, which I believe are less my experience 
than some others, yet a degree of thankfulness 
possesseth my mind, in that I was favoured, I hope, 
with daily bread, as sensibly as at any time of my 
life. Although it was administered in a seemingly 
scarce. measure, yet it was, 1 doubt not, wisely 
proportioned to my need, and often sweetly refreshed 
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to keep them quiet, and taken by subordinates to| Turkish authorities, amd were adverse to falling| principles may be raised afterward more easily. It 


conceal their misdeeds. Attempts were made to 
check their inroads by military expeditions ; peace 
was concluded after a few fruitless marches and 
manceuvres; then tribute was handed to them, 
under the form of pay for irregulars. When beaten, 
the Arabs devastated villages, and retired to the 
heart of the desert; when unmolested, they turned 
their animals into the crops of the peasantry, levied 
black mail from them, and drove off the flocks and 
herds. Caravans were, under all circumstances, a 
fair prey to the Bedouins. The agricultural popu- 
lation thus suffered without redress, and receded 
before the roving and pastoral tribes. I have seen 
twenty-five villages plundered and deserted, and I 
have often passed through a very fertile district 
which possessed a hundred prosperous villages 
twenty years ago, now occupied by only a few linger- 
ing peasants, about to follow their kindred to the 
mountains on the sea-board. 

The most greedy of rapine among the Bedouins 
are the Antzi, who first appeared in the Syrian 
desert some seventy years since, having migrated 
from Central Arabia during a famine and failure of 
pasture. They are divided into many tribes, the 
most warlike of which are the Fedaan and Ajajara, 
the most numerous and wealthy are the Scboa and 
Jelas, and the least esteemed are the Weled Ali 
and Beni Sochor. These wandering hordes have 
driven the original Syrian tribes, the Shammar 
and Mowali, northward and westward, into Meso- 
potamia, and to the foot of the range of hil's run- 
ning parallel to the coast ; and they continue thus 
to radiate from the Nejd, their last reinforcement, 
consisting of five hundred tents of the tribe of 
Amarat, having joined them in 1858. The enor- 
mous number of animals following each camp, 
obliges them to rove in detachments of from fifty 
to two hundred families, and to describe a vast 
circle every year from the neighbourhood of Aleppo 
along the right bank of the Euphrates, where they 
lay in their stock of dates; thence to the southern 
region of the desert, to pass the winter with their 
young camels in its warm and dry pastures; and 
northward again in spring, to sell their produce 
near the towns of Syria, purchase grain and manu- 
factures, plunder what they can, and have their 
annual fight with the Mowali and Shammar suc- 
cessively. The rapid increase of their flocks and 


into their power. One Sheikh came to me after-| will, I fear, be a work of time to bring this wild 
ward, however, and said that if I would promise! people to a better moral state; but I feel convinced 
to use my influence in his favour he would trust to, that it will be accomplished under God’s providence, 
my word, and at once locate his tribe. The present opening for an attempt to christianize 
I obtained the desired conditions from the Gov-' the desert is, beyond a doubt, favourable; and 
ernor-General of Aleppo: the tribe soon sold their| though I am not prepared to say that any s 
camels and sheep ; bought oxen, plows, and seed ;! results of the kind will appear, still I conceive that 
frequenting for the first time the bazaars of this city, a great change is actually taking place in the habits 
to effect their sales and purchases ; and cultivation | of life and thought of its nomadic population, which 
commenced. They always came to the English| may thus be led to the truth and purity of religion 
consulate to announce their arrival, and werethen|also. I should not augur well of an abrupt com- 
sure of not being molested at Aleppo. So novel a|mencement of preaching the Gospel to them; but 
feeling of security spread to other tribes, and an/many among them have expressed to me an earn- 
unusual activity in the sale of British goods ensued, | est wish to have the means of teaching their child- 
bringing, in addition to the mercantile houses/ren to read; and this, I think, should be the first 
already trading with Manchester, three new es-| object aimed at. 
tablishments to share the advantages of importa-| I am not of opinion that foreign artisans would 
tion from the United Kingdom. Another tribe|do so well at first as native teachers. I inclose a 
applied to me for similar protection, which I gave! list of persons at Aleppo, whom I should consider 
them, within due limits, and they also settled. ‘T'wo) capable of acting in that capacity. Their services 
more are now treating with me on the same terms,| might be obtained at from £25 to £50 per annum, 
which I hope soon to conclude with them. according to their circumstances and respective 
I cannot better reply to your question on the| efficiency. One cannot expect much from them in 
nature of the influence which I have been able to|the way of conversion; but their efforts will tend 
acquire over the Bedouins, than by relating, be-|to humanize those half-savages, while they will 
sides the manner in which several tribes of them) also keep the field free for the reception of a higher 
have been induced to settle, one or two little inci-| class of influence, more gradually brought to bear 
dents, personal though they be, trusting that you/on it. In two tribes which had asked me for 
will not attribute any motive to my thus talking of| teachers, I found, to my great grief and shame, 
myself but the real one; namely, to give you data|that, having despaired of obtaining them from me, 
for the formation of a just estimate of the facts|)they had engaged young Imams from the town; 
connected with this movement in the desert. On| and that the children, and even adults of the tribes, 
one occasion when I was in the tent of Ahmed| while learning to read and write, were imbibing a 
Bey, the notorious robber Sheikh of the Mowali,| false religion, almost as much unknown in the 
some of his horsemen arrived with thirty laden| Syrian desert as the true faith. In the days of 
camels, which they had taken from a caravan. I/Mohammed and his immediate successors, the 
refused to stay another moment in his camp unless) Bedouin was a fanatical Mussulman; which is far 


they were restored to their owners; and seeing| from being the case now in this country, where no 
that I was in earnest, he gave them up to me, and/ practical worship or distinct creed exists among the 


I sent them to the governor of the nearest town.|nomads. Ido not apprehend that these Imams 
On my way back to Aleppo I came upon somé of|can have done much harm as yet; for the Bedouin 
the Mowali who had just robbed the government) has such a hatred for the Turk, and contempt for 
post from Damascus; and they at once delivered|the Arab townsman, that no religious sympathy 
to me the letters, which I brought to Aleppo, and|can be established. It will not be difficult for me, 
the specie, which was remitted to the authorities of| moreover, to have Protestant teachers substituted 
Hama. On another occasion Jedaan, the much-} for them. 

dreaded Anezi chief, plundered a caravan coming 


from Diarbekir. I followed him for several days| The Seven Old Wonders and the Seven New. 


herds induces them to impede cultivation, in every|in the desert; and, although he avoided me, he 

sible way, with the view of securing pasture.|sent back the caravan, which was consigned to the 
'The desert thus overlaps the tillage of Syria, and| government officers. These are not things to boast 
its advance has been pushed this year as far|of, as the respect of marauders is not always cred- 
west as the banks of the Orontes. itable; but 1 mention them as tending to show the 

The best remedy for the evil seemed to me to] possibility of their moral improvement. There is 
be the formation of a cordon of located tribes, a|something achieved when crime becomes known to 
sort of military colony, to which every possible|be crime, which was not heretofore the case in the 
assistance should be given by the Turkish govern-|desert. A feeling of shame when detected is ano- 
ment to enable them to defend themselves and|ther point gained; it now exists, as I saw lately, 
act as a bulwark to others, against the more unruly! when I suddenly overtook some Bedouins stripping 
tribes. Troops alone are incapable, without great|a peasant. They made off without their booty on 
superiority in numbers, of coping with Bedouins, who| my approach, hiding their faeces and keeping si- 


—The seven wonders of the world were: Ist, the 
Egyptian Pyramids. The largest of these is 693 
feet square and 469 feet high, and its base covers 
114 acres of ground; 2d, the Mausoleum, ereeted 
to Mausolus, a king of Caria, by bis widow, Arte- 
misia. It was 63 feet long and 35 feet high; 3d, 
the ‘Temple of Diana at Ephesus. This was 425 
feet in length and 220 feet in breadth; 4th, the 
Walls and Hanging Gardens of Babylon. These 
walls are stated by Herodotus, to have been 87 
feet thick, 350 feet high, and 60 miles in length; 
and the statement is deemed credible by modern 
antiquarians; 5th, the Colossus of Rhodes. This 


are so much better mounted ; but, by pitting Arabs| lence that I might not recognize them. was a brazen statue of Apollo, 105 feet in height, 
against Arabs, and adding the advantage of firc-| I have remarked a singular facility of transition| standing at the mouth of the harbor of Rhodes; 
arms, it appeared to me that a successful stand|in the Bedouin, from long-indulged habits of|6th, the statue of Jupiter Olympus, at Athens, 
might be made, while the increased prosperity of| thought to others which are new to them. Thus,| which was made of ivory and gold, and was won- 
the settlers would offer a salutary example for the| robbery bore no stigma in the desert a few years] derful for its beauty rather than for its size; 7th, 
roving tribes to follow, and the belt of cultivation! ago; and now the located tribes have not only| the Pharos of Ptolemy Philadelphus. This wasa 
might thus be progressively widened. This was] given up the practice of it entirely, but also talk of| lighthouse 500 feet high, on the island of Pharos at 
the only expedient I could recommend as offering|it in other tribes with reprobation. I do not goso| Alexandria, in Egypt. A fire of wood was kept 
a prospect of success. It was approved, and I/far as to imagine that this is owing to the birth of| burning on its summit during the night, to guide 
availed myself of a rise in the price of grain, and| better principles ; but I believe that they tind com-| ships to the harbor. 

a simultaneous fall in that of live stock, to impress| parative honesty to be accompanied by protection| ‘I'he seven wonders of the world ave: the Art 
on the minds of the Bedouin Sheikhs the greater|from Turkish misrule. ‘They follow the policy|of Printing; Optical Instruments, such as the 
benefits which they would derive from agricultural| which is most profitable to them. ‘This is but a| Telescope and Microscope; Gunpowder; the Steam- 
than from pastoral pursuits. ‘I'he invariable reply|low standard of morality ; it is, however, a step in| Engine; Labour-saving Machinery; the Electne 
I received was that they placed no reliance on the] the right direction to improve its practice ; and its| Telegraph; and the Photograph, 
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among the working beavers is well attested by|to the excursion we have arranged on his account, 
hunters. Their dams or houses are built anew or/or partake of the dish which has been cooked for 
remodelled every fall, and in a way to suit the/his special eating. There is uvsounduess in the 
height of the water during the succeeding winter /deluded and unamiable person who, by a grim, re- 
or spring. The object of the dam seems to be to|pellant, Pharisaic demeanor and address, excites in 
regulate the height of the water at their houses, /the minds of young persons gloomy and repulsive 
where they have two or three berths at different/ideas of religion, which wiser and better folks find 
heights, where they sleep dry, but with their tails|it very hard to rub away. “ Will my father be 
in the water, thus being warned of any change in there?” said a little Scotch boy to some one who 
the rise or fall of the water. Some houses stand {had been telling him of heaven and recounting its 
six feet at least above the surface of the meadow,|joys. “ Yes,” was the reply. Said the little man 
covered with mud, and in the form of a round|with precision, “Then I'll no gang.” He must 
coal-pit, but so intersected with sticks of wood |have been a wretched screw of a christian who left 
as to be strong, and the weight of three or four|that impression on his young child’s heart. ‘There 








men makes no impression upon it. 


is unsoundness in the man who cannot listen to the 


A “full family,” as hunters call them, consists of| praises of another man’s merit without feeling as 


the parental pair and the males of the next gene- 
ration, with their mates. When the tribe gets 
large they colonize. Some time in the fall, all the 
single ones of both sexcs congregate from consider- 
able distances, at the deepest lake in the vicinity, 
where they choose their mates; then they all go 
home, the female following her mate, and all go 
to work, first putting the house and dam in order 
for winter, then laying in their stock of wood, the 
bark of which is their winter food. They go up 
the streams for their wood, and float it down to 
their houses, and then in some mysterious way 
make it lie in a pile at the bottom of the pond, 
outside of the house, where they may take it at 
any time in the winter for use. 

The fall of the year is a busy time with them, 
and it is interesting to see their new dams in pro- 
cess of building, as we sometimes find them across 
large boating strea:ns; and not unfrequently boat- 
men and river-drivers tear away their dams and 
get a good head of water for their own use, They 
usually build at the outlet of natural ponds, and 
sometimes they flow large lakes and long pieces of 
dead water, but are always moving and recon- 
structing. How they keep their teeth in order for 
so much eating, when the best steel would wear 
out, is a mystery. They cut logs sometimes a foot 
through, and every stroke of the tooth tells toward 
the job, and never does a tooth get dull, as we can 
see. 
Two winters ago, some lumbermen encamped 
near one of their ponds. One afternoon they felled 
a tree across a lumber road, and before morning it 
was cut up by the beavers, and handsomely piled 
out of the road.— Aroostook Pioneer. 





Unsoundness.—Some men and women cannot 
let slip an opportunity of saying disagreeable 
things. There is something unsound about the 
man whom we have never heard say a good word 
for any mortal, but whom we have heard say a 
great many bad words of many, There is un- 
soundness verging on insanity, in the man who is 
always fancying that those about him are con- 
stantly plotting to thwart his plans and damage 
his character. ‘There is unsoundness in the man 
who is constantly getting into altercations with his 
fellow passengers in steamers and railways, or 
getting into angry and lengthy correspondence 
with anybody in the newspapers or otherwise. 


though something were taken from himself. 


Scantlebury’s Ancient Testimony. 
Testimonies of Ancient Friends revived, respecting 
the changeable modes of the world, addressed to 
those in the station of parents. 
(Continued from page 95.) 

William Edmundson, in the last meeting he at- 
tended, exhorted the youth to beware of pride and 
height; and in his last illness expressed to Friends 
who visited him, his concern and trouble of mind. 
because of the height that young people were gone 
into, far and wide from the humility and plainness 
that Truth led Friends into in the beginning, and 
said, “one examples another therein.” —Journal, 
page 305 and 307. 


A, Rigge's Life, page 348. 

“Let young women be careful how they look 
out at the glory of the world, where the lust of the 
eye and the pride of life is; and fathers and moth- 
ers to be examples of gravity and modesty, and to 


be watchful over their children, and beware of let- 
ing them alone.” 


Christian Barclay’s Epistle. 


“There was no less called for at our hands in 
our first visitation of God's love and light, than to 
come out of all superfluity, so in the same pure 
way we must hold on, and have weighty care to 
train up our youth therein. I charge you in the 
sight of that Power that searches the depths of 
our hearts, that you neither teach, allow, nor suf- 
fer the superfluous or vain thing amongst you.” 


Joseph Featherston, on his death-bed, desired his 
wife “to bring up his children in the fear of the 
Lord and in plainness, and to avoid superfluity, 
for that, said he, will bring dishonour to the blessed 
Truth, burden the single hearted, and draw the 
minds of youth after vanity.” 

William Penn. 

“The minds of youth are allured to visible 
things that perish, and instead of remembering 
their Creator, are taken up with toys and foppe- 
ries.” To his wife, he says, “I had rather have 
my children homely than finely bred; be plain in 
clothes, furniture, and food; be clean, and then 


the coarser the better; the rest is but folly and a 
jsnare.”” 


There is unsoundness in the mortal whose memory| Widliam Caton’s Abridgment of the Lives of 


is full to repletion of contemptible little stories, 
going to prove that his neighbours are rogues or 


Primitive Christians. 
“Nothing about them was pompous, either in 


fools. There is unsoundness in the mental organi-|clothes, dict, habitation, or household stuff; such 
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Habits of the Beaver—The law of industry | posite of what we wish and expect; who won’t go| fected by the plague; they minded no such things 


as modes and fashions, nor did any new habit that 
came up entice them to imitation. Decency was 
their rule, and modesty the standard of their habit 
and conversation.” 


Sophia Hume, from whose collection most of 
the foregoing extracts are taken, concludes with 
two striking instances, viz. A young woman and a 
young mau on their death-beds; one expressing a 
grateful sense of having had a faithful parent who 
had restrained her from youthful vanities; the 
other lamenting the neglect of his parents in that 
respect. 


The Testimonies following are taken from the Col- 
lection of Dying Sayings. 

Priscilla Cotton, of Plymouth.—* That which 
pleaseth self is above the cross; and that which 
pleaseth men is above the cross; and that which 
shuns the cross, yields to the carnal part. Though 
the cross seems foolishness, stand in it.” And when 
her departure was nigh, she desired several Friends 
to be called, and among other exhortations, advised 
them to keep out of the fashions and customs of 
the world, both in words and apparel. 


Susanna Garton, of Sussex was a pattern of 
great plainness, and grieved to see and hear of su- 
perfluity among the professors of Truth, saying, 
“It was not so in the beginning.” Speaking to 
her grand-children, she said, “I was once young, 
and delighted in the vanities and pleasures of this 
world; but the Lord in his love and mercy met 
with me, yea he laid the axe to the very root of 
the tree, and made me willing to part with all 
my lovers, my pride and vanities, and become a 
fool and a gazing stock to the world; but all was 
as nothing in comparison of the love and favour of 
God to my poor soul; and I did not look out or 
take example by those that were for most liberty ;” 
and then added, ‘‘Oh! it was a good day, a blessed 
day, a day never to be forgotten.” 


William Bevan, of Swansea, advised his child- 
ren and grand-children against the fashions of the 
world, saying, “ Fashion not yourselves after this 
world, but transform yourselves to the image of 
the dear Son of God.” 


The foregoing ample testimonies (though but a 
small part of what might be given on the same 
subject) sufficiently show the concern of those who 
were most eminent instruments in gathering the 
people whose name we bear, and whose principles 
we profess; and by an impartial view of the pre- 
sent state of the society, in regard to the subject 
under consideration, it must be admitted, that a re- 
lapse from primitive simplicity is very general. 
And now, dear Friends, let us who have children 
entrusted to our care, be willing to consider seri- 
ously how it is that such an alteration has taken 
place in many families. Can the Truth allow a 
larger latitude now than formerly? Is not the 
cross the same, and the narrow way the same; and 
is not the world’s spirit the same; and doth not 
its liberties gender bondage? 

If then some of us have had parents who, from 
a sense of religious duty, were careful to bring up 
their children in plain and modest apparel, and to 
support a testimony in their families against that 
changeable spirit with which the world is carried 
to and fro, how do we manifest a regard to their 
memory, and to that cause which was precious to 


tation of the sneaky person who stays a few weeks|as were noble or learned, or of genteel extract,| them, if we any way contribute to the laying waste 
ina family, and sets each member of it against /laid aside all their pride and all their swelling ti-|in our own children, what our parents endeavoured 
the rest by secretly repeating to each exaggerated |tles. They were jealous of their serious frame of|to build up in us; or on the other hand, “If 
and malicious accounts of what has been said of|spirit, and therefore all such dresses as served to|we build again those things which we profess to 
him or her by the others. There is unsoundness|infuse vanity into their minds, or damp their zeal/ have destroyed, shall we not make ourselves trans- 
im the perverse person who resolutely does the op-|for religion, they shunned, as they did houses in-|gressors?” “Yet it is not uncommon to hear it 
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100 , THE FRIEND. 


pleaded for children when gone half way to meet |ing baptism of Divine grace, she became a child of|ing, being very cautious lest she should utter 
the world’s modes, “that they are in moderation, |the kingdom, prepared to exemplify the doctrines | words without proper authority. ~ 

that a little allowance must be made for young of the gospel in life and conversation. She was a careful, judicious mother, much con- 
people, and that religion is a work of the heart.”| On the 6th day of the Eighth month, 1720, /|cerned for the proper education of her children, In 
But will not the lamentable departure of many|when not quite seventeen years of age, she was|the year 1762, with her husband and family, she 
from our society, through this common road to the| married to Jeremiah Croasdale, a member of|removed to Little Britain, of the meeting in which 
world, sufficiently refute this pleading? How/|Middletown Meeting. Her memorial says of her,|place she became a very useful member. 

great is the proportion of those who have con-|“ she early entered into the cares and cumber of| During her last illness she was cheerful and re- 


tracted hurtful acquaintance, and been entangled |a family, and being religiously inclined, and of a 


in unsuitable connections, or been robbed and spoil- 
ed divers ways, whose first outgoings may be traced 
to some small conformity to the world in habit or 
manners. Our predecessors were not ignorant that 
religion (in their time as well as now) was a work 
of the heart; they also knew that “that which 
cometh out of the man defileth the man.” 

When the eye, not being kept single, looks out 
at the world, then the Aeart desires to follow it; 
first a little, and then a little more, and thus pro- 
ceedeth out of the heart, and thus possesseth the 
will and affections, the lust of the eye and the 
pride of life, with other propensities, “‘ which are 
not of the Father, but of this world ;” and conse- 
quently, the mind thus drawn out, becomes 
leavened more and more into the world’s spirit. 

(To be continued.) 


Letter of John Barclay. 


I may truly and sincerely say, that we partici- 
pated in a sense of the loss, which many (doubtless) 
even among the more distant connections and 
friends of the deceased, feel they have sustained. 
Do I say lost, do I speak of deprivation, when 
those who have humbly endeavoured to love and 
follow their dear Redeemer on carth, are taken 
from suffering and probation,as we trust, to their 
resting place in glory. Ab! we have them sitill, 
if the apostle’s language applies to us, if we are 
indeed come to Mount Zion, the heavenly Jerusa- 


cheerful, active disposition, approved herself well 
qualified for such a charge. She instructed her 
children and family both by precept and example 
in piety and plainness.” Sbe brought them up, 
also, in habits of industry, prepared to fill their 
respective places in society. 

As she advanced in years, she grew in religious 
experience, and became qualified for extensive 
usefulnesss in the church, in which she had abun- 
dant service in various respects. About the year 
1745, a gift in the ministry of the Gospel was 
committed to her, in which she laboured with the 
unity of her Friends, and to the edification of 
many. Her concern was to exhort all to seek for 
a qualification to love and fear God, and to give 
close attention and humble obedience to the prin- 
ciple of Divine grace and Truth, the spirit of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in its manifestations in their 
hearts. Her life and conversation adorned the doc- 
trine she preached to others, and her zeal for the 
cause of ‘Truth continued to increase withage. She 
laboured more abundantly at home and abroad as 
her neccessary domestic cares were lightened by the 
increasing age of her children. Beside visiting the 
meetings of her own Yearly Meetings, she several 
times, visited those in some of the neighbourin 
provinces. 

She was a peaceable and kind neighbour, visit- 
ing and sympathyzing with the sick and afilicted, 
whether their sufferings were of the body or mind. 


signed, and near her close expressed in a lively 
manner her firm belief of eterval happiness through 
the Lord’s mercy. Her decease took place Eley- 
enth month 20th, 1769, being in the fortieth year 
of her age. 


Tuke Hold of my Hand.—* Take hold of my 
hand,” says the little one, when she reaches a slip- 
pery place, or when something frightens her, 
With the fingers clasped tightly around the pa- 
\rent’s hand, she steps cheerfully and bravely along, 
clinging a little closer when the way is crowded or 
difficult, and happy in the beautiful strength of 
childish faith. 

“Take hold of my hand,” says the young con- 
vert, trembling with the eagerness of his love. Full 
well he knows that, if he rely on any strength of 
his own, he will stumble and fall; but, if the Mas. 
ter reach forth his hand, he may walk with un- 
wearied foot, even on the crested wave. The waters 
of strife or of sorrow shall not overwhelm him, if 
he but keep fast hold of the Saviour. 

‘Take hold of my hand,” falters the mother, 
feeling that she is all too weak for the great respon- 
sibilities that throng in her path. Where shall she 
learn the greatness of the mission—the importance 
of the field that has been assigned to her? And 
learning it, how shall she fulfil it, if she have not 
the sustaining, constant presence of One who loves 
his people ? 

“Take hold of my hand,” whi-pers the aged one, 


lem, to the innumerable company, to the spirits of| She was eminently qualified for the important ser- |tottering on through the shadows and snows of 


the just made perfect, to Jesus our mediator. May 
we then not sorrow as those, who have no such sub- 
stantial enjoyment of things hoped for, and evi- 
dence of things not seen. May we be quickened 
on our way, and animated by the cloud of wit- 
nesses with which we are encompassed, still to per- 
severe and run with patience; looking unto Jesus, 
learning of him, leaning on him in pure dependence 
and child-like simplicity,—loving no one or any 
one thing better than him. Being thus made wil- 
ling to lose all, in and for him, we may be assured 
of the fulfilment of his gracious promise of the 
hundred fold even in this life, besides the heavenly 
inheritance. 
Eleventh month 29th, 1837. 


For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
MARY MARSHALL. 


For an account of Mary Hunt, afterwards Mar- 
shall, a minister of Bradford Monthly Meeting, 
who deceased Third month 1769, aged 87 years, 
see the sketch already given of her husband Abra- 
ham Marshall. 


GRACE CROASDALE. 


Grace Heaton, a daughter of Robert and Grace 
Heaton, was born within the limits of Middletown 
Meeting, Bucks county, Eighth month 6th, 1703. 
Her parents were reputable members of the re- 
ligious Society of Friends, who brought her up 
in habits of industry and sobriety, and in plain- 
ness of speech, dress, and deportment. Their la- 
bour for her spiritual good was blessed, and through 
her submission to the visitations and heart-cleans- 


vice of family visiting, and was often employed 


many years. As the lights of earth grow dimmer 


therein, at home and abroad. She lived in much |i the distance, and the darkening eye looks for- 
love and unity with her fellow-labourers in the|Ward to see if it can discern the first glimmer of 


church militant throughout her life, and the re- 
membrance of this on her dying bed was a source 
of satisfaction to her mind. She was mercifully 
favoured during her last illness with the sweetness of 
divine love and heavenly consolation, so that in 
the aboundings thereof she was frequently drawn 
forth in thanksgiving and praise to the Lord, her 
comforter and Saviour. Her decease took place 
Tenth month 23rd, 1769. 


ANN WEBSTER. 


Ann Smith, daughter of John and Dorothy 
Smith, was born in East Marlborough, Chester 
county, in the year 1730. Under the watchful 
care of her godly parents, she was educated with 
great circumspection, and through the visitations 
of Divine grace, was brought into a religious exer- 
cise and concern on her own account, which con- 
tinued to press on her mind until a good degree of 
conformity to the Divine will was wrought in her. 
Being married to William Webster, they settled 
at Sadsbury, Lancaster county, where her exem- 
plary conduct, and spiritual gifts caused her to be 
chosen an Elder. She was a very serviceable 
member of religious society, bringing forth the 
fruits of a meek and quiet spirit. In the year 
1757, she first appeared in the ministry. Her 
communications in this line were well received by 
her friends, tending to raise life in mectings, and 
showing that a gift had been entrusted to her by 
the great Head of the Church. She was not fre- 
quent in her public appearances, nor very extensive 
in words, when she did speak. She was often an 
example in weighty, awful, silent sittings in meet- 


the heavenly home, the weary pilgrim cries out, 
even as the child beside its mother, for the Saviour’s 
hand. 

O Jesus! Friend and elder Brother, when the 
night cometh, when the feet are weary, when the 
eyes are dim, “take hold of our hand.” —Christian 
Treasury. 

Autumn. 
“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
ear, 
of siheh woods and wailing winds, and meadows 
brown and bare.” 


A dear christian friend, who has for some time 
been kept from active duties, writes very sweetly 
on this theme. 

‘The melancholy days indeed? Why I woke 
this morning in the softest air and sweetest light, 
that ever blest an autumn day, and I have now scen 
its sun go down in mellow beauty. How the katy- 
dids and crickets have revelled in the few green 
boughs left by the early frosts! Has not each 
day, despite its great or little cares and disquietudes, 
a poetry and beauty of its own, and a deep mean- 
ing to the attentive soul? Some writer speaks of 
a summer day that was‘a poem,’ tohim. The 


|poetry of each day whether of cloud or sunshine, 


is in the soul of one who is in harmony with na- 
ture. It seems to me that the poet’s melanchol 
days will have but little sorrow, for a healthful, 
happy being, who is doing the day’s duties, nobly 
and well—that such an one will not find time to 
mourn with the wailing winds, or shiver with a 
sudden chill, because the summer woods are bare, 
and the meadows brown.” 





She closes this train of penne with the prayer 
of the Psalmist, “ Lord, so teach us to number our 


days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 
—Sunday-School Times. 


Selected. 
COME UNTO ME. 


“Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” 
Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice— 
Come and make my paths your choice! 
I will guide you to your home— 
Weary pilgrim, hither come! 


Thou who, houseless, sole, forlorn, 

Long hast borne the proud world’s scorn, 
Long hast roamed the barren waste, 
Weary pilgrim, hither haste! 


Ye who, tossed on beds of pain, 

Seek for ease, but seek in vain— 
Ye whose swollen, sleepless eyes 
Watch to see the morning rise— 


Ye, by fiercer anguish torn, 

In strong remorse for guilt who mourn, 
Here repose your heavy care— 

A wounded spirit who can bear! 


Sinner, come! for here is found 
Balm that flows for every wound— 
Peace that ever shall endure— 
Rest eternal, sacred, sure. 
Barbould. 
ninemsn 
GUY, THE KING. 
BY ANNE L. MUZZEY. 


Hail, the King! Let all the loyal 
Worshippers of greatness bow 
Unto him who wears the royal 
Crown of goodness on his brow! 
Not in earthly song or story 
Is he famed, but angels sing, 
While they count his deeds of glory, 
“Guy, the King!” 


Mighty in the power of schooling 
The strong passions of his breast, 
Powerful in the might of ruling 
Every action for the best, 
Kingly state he doth inherit, 
Princely honours round him cling, 
For he ruleth his own spirit, 
Guy, the King! 


He opposeth Truth to Error, 
And the dastard foes of Right 
Flee in hasty, white-lipped terror 
From his stern, rebuking sight. 
Iie would scorn to wrong another ; 
Not for empires would he wring 
Vantage from his weaker brother, 
Guy, the King! 


Wealth and fame he hath not any, 
Worldly honors he hath few, 
For on earth, alas! are many 
Scorners of the good and true; 
But be goeth on unfearing 
Slander’s bite and envy’s fling, 
Smiling at the world’s cold sneering, 
Guy, the King! 


He is patient in affliction, 

He is calm when storms arise, 
For he knows Heaven’s benediction 

Falleth often in disguise. 
He is happy in the station 

Fate or fortune please to bring, 
If he hath God's approbation, 

Guy, the King! 


Sceptered power is fearful ever, 
Thrones and empires topple down, 
But usurping hands can never 
Snatch away this sovereign’s crown! 
Loyal hearts! oh, rally round him, 
Let his praises bravely ring, 
For the God of Glory crowned him 
Guy, the King! 


The gem cannot be polished without friction, 
nor man perfected without adversity. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Standard Bearers. 


One by one the labourers are called home. It 
appertains to those who remain, to ‘dwell in that 
which gives ability to labour successfully in the 
church of Christ.” That which gives ability to 
labour in the church of Christ is “the anointing 
which we have received of Him;” This “ abideth 
in” us, “and is truth and no lie.” And as it 
“teacheth of all things,” let us abide in Him, 
“even as it hath taught” us. “ Abide in me, and 
Tin you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine, no more can ye, except 
ye abide in me. 1 am the vine, ye are the branch- 
es: He that abideth in me, and I in him, the 
same bringeth forth much fruit: for without me ye 
can do nothing.” Again, said our Holy Redeemer 
on a memorable occasion, when “among the chief 
rulers many believed on him;” “ but did not con- 
fess Him lest they should be put out of the syna- 
gogue :” “ for they loved the praise of men more 
than the praise of God;” “1 am come a light 
into the world, that whosoever believeth on me 
should not abide in darkness.” Adding also as 
his testimony of the Father—“ And I know that 
his commandment is life everlasting.” ‘“ Now the 
end of the commandment is charity, out of a 
pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of faith 
unfeigned ; from which some having swerved, have 
turned aside unto vain jangling;” “ Desiring to be 
teachers of the law; understanding neither what 
they say, nor whereof they affirm.” These things 
were written for our learning: they are both old 
and new. The whole of 1 Tim. 1, is preciously 
and deeply instructive. If we know these things 
from Him whose life is the light of men, happy are 
we if we do them. “Not every one that saith 
unto me Lord, Lord, but he that doeth the will of 
my father,” &e. Not every one that saith he has 
faith, but he that hath the true charity, which is 
the end of the commandment, and which cometh 
out of unfeigned faith, he shall live by his faith. 
Live like the apostle, “I am crucified with Christ, 
nevertheless I live, yet not I but Christ liveth in 
me.” And seeing now that it hath pleased the 
Head of the church to remove many of his faithful 
standard-bearers—to take them out of great tribu- 
lation, leaving us in the same, may we remember 
the rapturous vision which John saw when he 
heard the answer, “These are they which came 
out of great tribulation, and have washed their 
robes and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb. Therefore are they before the throne of 
God, and serve him day and night in his temple: 
and He that sitteth on the throne shall dwell among 
them. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more ; neither shall the sun light on them, nor any 
heat. For the Lamb which is in the midst of the 
throne shall feed them and shall lead them unto 
living fountains of waters; and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes.” 

Y. W. 

Eleventh mo. 19th, 1861. 


Annual Report of “ The Female Society of Piila- 
delphia, for the Reluef and Employment of the 
Foor.” 


As the usual period returns for calling the at- 
tention of our subscribers to the results of our la- 
bours during the past winter, we feel it cause for 
thankfulness, that although our efforts have neces- 
sarily been instrumental in relieving only a very 
small number of our suffering fellow-citizens, yet 
by affording employment and shelter to them and 
their children, many poor women have been en- 
abled to maintain themselves, who otherwise, owing 


| branches. 


to the difficulty of obtaining employment in the 
present unsettled state of our country, might have 
been reduced to great destitution. 

The House of Industry was open from the 17th 
of Twelfth month, 1860, to the 28th of the Third 
month, 1861. Employment was given to 136 
women, many of whom it was evident from their 
neat and respectable appearance, belonged to a 
class rather above those who usually apply for our 
assistance. 47 children were admitted; those un- 
der six years of age remaining all day in the 
nursery under the care of our kind and efficient 
nurse—the older ones attend schools, returning at 
noon to dinner. 

The daily reading of the Holy Scriptures and of 
instructive tracts has been continued, and we trust 
by the interest manifested by many of the women, 
the opportunity of hearing these truths has not been 
altogether unimproved. 

The visits of the standing committee have been 
continued, and we believe that the care extended by 
them over the women is very beneficial, inducing 
more attention to cleanliness and order at their 
homes. ‘They are also enabled to judge more cor- 
rectly of their wants, and where cases of sickness 

ave occurred, by their timely assistance in pro- 
viding groceries and other comforts, have alleviated 
the condition of many a poor person, whose lot, 
always hard, is aggravated by being for the time 
rendered helpless. Shoes were distributed by them 
to 135 women and 50 children—groceries to 17 
—also a number of warm garments. 

The Sewing society met desk the winter, and 
though the demand for fancy articles has been less 
than usual, yet some profit has been received from 
their labours, besides which, the effect of bringing 
our members together in this social manner is 
beneficial, by increasing their interest in the Institu- 
tion. 

We gratefully acknowledge the following accep- 
table donations,—2 pieces of canton-flannel to be 
distributed among the women. 20 Testaments 
from the “ Philadelphia Auxiliary Bible Associa- 
tion,” a fire screen made and presented for use in 
the work-room, by J. Evans and B. Hacker. 10 
rag-dolls from interested friends, for the children in 
the nursery. Some woolen articles for children, 
from F. Paxson. 2 pieces of canton-flannel, 2 of 
calico, 1 of woolen plaid, and 1 of gingham, anony- 
mously. 

In assembling to prepare for opening the House 
of Industry for the coming season, we find our 
funds totally inadequate for our necessities; being 
barely sufficient to meet the debts already con- 
tracted. As our yearly income is always very 
trifling, we rely mainly on our sales and donations. 
The former being much diminished the past year, 
and the donations not more than half the usual 
amount, we are now under the necessity of asking 
immediate and generous aid from our friends, to en- 
able us to give employment to half our accustomed 
number. Donations of provisions from our friends 
in the country, or orders for work, will be thank- 
fully received, at No. 112 N. Seventh St. 

JULIANNA RANDOLPH, Clerk, 
No. 1734 Chesnut St. 
Mary Ann Bacon, Jr., Treasurer, 
No. 923 Green St. 


Every spring God works countless wonders. 
Out of a little bud he brings a branch with leaves 


and flowers and fruits. From a tiny seed he de- 
velops a whole plant, with its system of roots and 
And more wonderful still, we see 
springing into life a new generation of insects and 
birds and beasts. “In wisdom Thou hast made 
them all.” 
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For “The Friend.” /and to quicken lukewarm believers to seek for a 


Musings and Memories. greater portion of that grace which had enabled] y 
THE MYSTERIES OF PROVIDENCE. the brother or sister to thank God whilst exulting| lished at Boston, entitled “A plea for the H 

God in his attributes, in his creating power in na- in the fires, or to rejoice in the fangs of wild beasts,|in a few remarks on his treatment and man 
ture, in the sanctifying and justifying operations of|or whilst yielding their lives under the gallows,|ment,” and were pleased with the humane and 
his grace, can never be understood and compre-|Some children of grace have had lifelong conflicts|Common sense views inculeated in it. . We do not 
hended bythe weak, circumscribed faculties of man. | with pain, and afilictions of various kinds, and al-| Suppose that many of the readers of “ The Friend” 
His dealings with the children of grace, the pecu-|though very mysterious the workings of providence] are unmindful of the kindness they owe to so use. 
liar tribulations meted out to some, the compara-|may at times appear to them, yet we have evidence) ful an animal as the horse, but it can do them no 
tively sunny paths through which he leads others, | that from the holy, heavenly example of meek, unre-}harm to throw before them the sentiments con- 
are, doubtless in true wisdom, and tend to the per-| pining patience manifested by these, there have at| tained in the following extracts. X. 
fecting his glorious purposes. We may not be able|seasons been merciful extendings of saving visita-| Eleventh month, 1861. 
to perceive any fitness in the dispensations of his|tions to others. Yea, others seeing their good] “The inflamed tempers of men, called forth in 
providence, through which we or our friends are, | works of cheerful submission, have through Divine} the government of this best of creatures, have been 
through his assistance, slowly working our way to|grace bringing the lesson home to them, been en-|the cause of much of their unruly obstinacy; the 
the kingdom of purity and peace, whither he calls|abled to glority God in this, their day of visitation.| smallest deviation from the course they may be 
us;—yet through faith in Him, and in his un-| Theremovalofvaluablelabourersfrom the church | desired to take being generally sure to incur their 
bounded wisdom and merey, we know, that for the| militant in the maturity and vigor of their days,| anger, and too often their abuse. A more gentle 
good purposes of his grace, for the furtherance of|before the spiritual eye has become dim, or the} means of kindness, like persuasion with their own 
our own soul’s salvation, and for the eternal good |strength and alacrity of spirit for doing the Lord’s| species, is much more sure and effective in sub- 
of others, the path in which He leads all his spirit-| work has abated, is often a mystery, as well as an|duing their wayward spirits—too often caused by 
ual children, is the very path most conducive to| affliction to the flock and family. Yet there may be,| reckless force and violence. It was not intended 
individual holiness and the good of the church/at times, perceived a benefit to others springing out|that they who were created in the image of their 
militant. of such afilictive dispensations. Some twenty years|Maker, and clothed with ‘dominion over every 

It is useless to perplex ourselyes by an at-jsince, I wet within the limits of a neighbouring] living thing that moveth upon the earth,’ should 
tempt to sound unfathomable depths with the short| Yearly Meeting a minister of the gospel of Christ act as cruel tyrants in subjecting the animal species 
line of our limited understanding. A fable in point|from within our own borders, one who has since}to their wills, and ‘if there be any one,’ as an 
is told relative to Augustine, that goodly old father, | been called suddenly from her work on earth to her| eminent author has said, ‘ who hardens himself in 
whose canonization by the church of Rome, has/everlasting reward, and for whose unlooked for re-| oppression, and justifies the wrong because he has 
not extinguished his claim to the character of a|moval, the church militant has not yet recovered|done it, his insensibility can make small part of 
convicted and converted sinner, a ransomed and/|the shock. A circumstance similar to that of her|his praise or his happiness.’ Had man been made 
perfected saint. Augustine, so says the story, had/own removal from us now, had then recently taken|the creature of instinct instead of the being so 
been perplexing himself respecting the nature of|place within the limits of the meeting where we}‘ noble in reason,’ as he is, we fear he would bear 
the Deity, the mysteries of the God-head. The|were. A mother in Israel had been removed, the} but a sad comparison with the poor beast who now 
more he mused, the more difficult did the subject/church was in mourning,—the faithful ones could| bleeds and suffers from hisiron rule. ‘There are 
appear to him. With his mind agitated by the/not see who was to fill the station which the gath-|some brutes,’ says Locke, ‘that seem to have as 
failure of his intellect to grasp the subject, hejeredonehadoccupied. Some remaining might have} much knowledge and reason as some that are call- 
walked out on the sea shore, that at least bis body|as good gifts in the ministry, but lacked as good aled men.’ It is true, that a great regard for ani- 
might be invigorated by the cool, bracing wind. As|spirit of discernment,—some had good discern-| mals is very often expressed, but it too seldom ex- 
he paced along, still straining his intellect to com-j ment, but were not naturally nor spiritually en-|tends beyond the tongue. Our sympathy should 
pass things beyond human comprehension, he per- | dowed with as muchenergy, promptness and willing-| urge us to a more practical performance of our 
ceived, as he thought, a child, busily engaged bring-|ness to withstand error openly in high places.|duty, if it does not incite us to acts of generosity. 
ing water from the sea in the hollow of his hands} Well, it was in such a time of mourning amongst|'The being who is deficient in benevolence for the 
and pouring it into a small hole he had scraped in|those who peally could feel at that place, that we] helpless and dependent brute, has not much claim 
the sand. Augustine felt an interest in the little|attended a large Quarterly Meeting there. The}to be considered above him. It would seem, that 
labourer, and ceasing from the vain and fruitless| Friend was largely engaged iv the ministry, where-|the beneficent ordinance of one day in a week as 
exertion of — he had been engaged in, he|in she was led to comfort those who were mourn-/a day of rest for the ever-toiling beast, would lead 
paused to consider and question. ‘“ My child,|ing for the loss of their departed mother in the]and teach men to imitate the watchful care of their 
what art thou doing?” he asked. “Mine is an|‘Iruth. She showed them that the blessed Head|own benignant Master.” 
easy task” said the boy, “it is only to sweep the|of the church was watching over it for good, in} “ Almost every one has probably often seen ex- 
wide ocean into this narrow bole.” “ Foolish boy !|this day as much as he ever had been, and was as|hibitions of the remarkable docility and playful- 
to expect those vast waters could be held in that|ready to bless all the faithful who looked unto him| ness of the horse, when under the gentle discipline 
small pit,” said the learned priest, astonished, no|for strength. She told them there were those who|of those who have a proper regard for him; and 
doubt, that even a child should have been so un-|had lived under the shadow of this faithful one} we think, by a continually kind usage, there would 
reasonable as to deem it a possibility. As he so|removed,—depending on her for leading in reli-|be scldom any difficulty in his easy and perfect 
spake, the little child appeared to change into the| gious concerns and in labours for the church, who/ management, his stubBorn and fractious disposition 
form of an angel of light, and with answering re-| would have now, if honest to their Divine Master,| arising principally from the ill-treatment of those 
proof thus addressed him, “Child of dust, thy}to come out and take a more active part, and it| who misgovern him. Horses, comparatively, are 
object is still more hopeless. Dost thou conceive|would be for their growth. She then said she|less irritable than men, but are ever more timid, 
that thou art able to comprehend the nature of|had noticed that when large full grown trees, which| from the constant fear of a kick or a blow from 
the most High, within the compass of thy own|cast a goodly shadow, had been removed, it often|those who have the charge of them. The love of 
shallow understanding? Far sooner, Augustine,| happened that plants which had been sheltered by|the horse is truly an ennobling trait in the char- 
far soover could I accon p'ish this work, than any |it, but shaded also, and thereby stunted in growth,| acter of any one; and we believe we are not often 
finite mind understand His nature who is infinite.”|became more thrifty and vigorous. ‘The spiritual] mistaken in estimating the general dispositions of 

Whether Augustine narrated this as a vision, or|application was beautifully made. May it be re-|such persons, as composed of the kindest humanity. 
as a parable, we know not, neither is it material.|alized iv the experience of some in the present re-|It may be supposed that we entertain an opposite 
In either ease the moral is so plain that we may! moval, that in the various stations of usefulness she| opinion where the reverse of such a feeling is mani- 
profit by it. occupied, a renewed growth in the younger sisters] fested towards him.” 

We cannot comprehend God, neither can we|may be apparent, so that the work of the Lord| “It is acommon usage for most persons entrusted 
always see the reasonableness or design of the|may not be hindered amongst them, but that whilst] with the driving of teams, to be supplied with a 
operations of his providence. Yet it often happens|true charity and love are manifested as becometh| whip, the handle of which being large and heavy, 
that in this latter respect apparent mysteries are | saints, the testimony of Truth against wrong actions,| some of them of a sufficient size and weight to des- 
made plain to us, even on this earth. If he leads| unsound doctrines, spurious charity, and harsh de-|troy a horse at a single blow. There are few 
some of his children through bloody or fiery mar-| nunciations, may be unflinchingly given forth. 
tyrdoms, into his kingdom of glory, it has often —_—_1o—— 
been his good pleasure thereby to awaken har-| All that is true comes from God; what is not 
dened spectators to turn to, and embrace the truth,|true, from the creature. 


For “The Priend.” 














































































dignant witnesses to the exercise of this bludgeon 
over many & horse’s head, too often for the most 
trivial cause ;—Drivers are likewise frequently 
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geen beating the knees of their horses with the|admiration than the exhibition of a kind regard} When in re land, we soon learn that with- 
game torturing instrument, and often using it upon|and a charitable sympathy towards the animaljout losing the ordinary signification of the word, 
their backs in driving, in like base manner. Its/creation; and we are actuated only by a common/the term home becomes so enlarged and extended 
use should not be tolerated in a Christian commu-|desire to induce men to become more considerate|in its sense, as to embrace our country; and that 
nity; and the owners of vehicles who allow this| and temperate in their feelings, that we may be/almost instinctively we invest each fact and sen- 
yillanous weapon to remain iv the hands of their)the less frequent witnesses of their anger, and per-/timent that bears upon the character or the wel- 
men, who are too apt to use it if they have it,/ haps make them truly sensible of the great obli-|fare of our native land, with a personal interest 
should receive no employ from any humaue citi-|gation they have to exercise a more christian for-|that may claim no slight affinity to those feelings 

bearance towards so necessary and so noble an|which are usually associated with the spot that 
apimal as the Horse.” comes within the peculisr sense of the term. This 
does not always arise from indulging io the pride 
and selfishness that would exclude from regard, all 
but that portion of the human race to which we 
belong, engendering a narrow and unebristian 
feeling towards other nations, or exciting jealousy 
of their progress, and leading to national enmity ; 
but it is an offshoot of the same virtuous motive 
which prompts to the special care for “ those of 
our own house,” and causes us to blush for the er- 
rors, or to take delight in the good deeds of all 
who are nearly couvected with us. But while 
justified in giving due scope to this feeling of love 
for our country, true ingenuousness will prevent us 
from allowing the ties which bind us by a common 
interest to a particular social cirele or to our own 
nation, to deter from recognizing and fully estimat- 
ing, whatever superiority we observe in the attain- 
ments, the institutions and the manners of the peo- 
ple among whom we are moving. It is only by 
this means that we can derive benefit from what 
we see and hear, or contribute to the improvement 
of others where our influence may extend; and if 
we are properly alive to this, there is little danger 
of our being betrayed by a false shame into sub- 
serviency to the opinions or supposed wishes of 
others, though contrary to our own convictions of 
what is right. 

There is certainly a new impulse given to the 
mind by visiting foreign countries, observing their 
physical and social peculiarities, and noting the 
new ideas called forth by the varied aspects of na- 
ture and the different phases of civilization pre- 
sented in different communities. The habitual 
currents of thought are thus broken and changed, 
and the mind stimulated to higher or more ex- 
panded appreciation of the principles which im- 
press or govern man and society. But in whatever 
part of the world, or under whatever government 
we may be, we will find that man is essentially the 
same, subject to the same passions and stimulated 
by the same self-interest. Social and moral de- 
velopments vary and present themselves in higher 
and lower grades, and the manners and custows of 
different nations have peculiarities which distinguish 
one from another, but there is nevertheless a great 
community of feeling in the world at large, and the 
same elements are at work in the various races and 
classes of men, developing more or less rapidly the 
advancing stages of civilization, of which, practi- 
cal christianity is the perfect type, or rather the 
perfected reality. Governments differ in theory, 
and are executed by dissimilar agencies, but under 
them all, it is evident that the multitudes have 
risen from the dust into which, for ages, they have 
been pressed by the heel of a privileged class, and 
are demanding their inalienable rights at the ex- 
pense of the assumed prerogatives of crowned 
heads, and a titled aristocracy. Light has gained 
some access into the dark places of the earth, the 
habitations of cruelty, and there is an almost uni- 
versal, though faint consciousnesss in the general 
mind of professing christendom, of the rank which 



































































































ven. 

“ Numberless horses are ruined yearly by the un- 
bridled tempers of men.” 

“The whipping and other abuse of horses have 
become very trequent and disagreeable occurren- 
ces in our streets, especially in thoroughfares lead- 
ing to the various depots. Very often, and we 
may say, generally overloaded, more particularly 
when our strects are in bad condition, they are 
frequently maimed and goaded to an unfeeling 
extent, as residents and others can testify. In the 
transportation of stone, lumber, Xc., it often hap- 
pens that too few horses are employed for the ex- 
cessive weight borne upon the teams which convey 
it; and we are continually called to see them 
urged and forced to a shameful violation of their 
strength, sometimes to an extent which seems 
almost sufficient to separate their limbs from their 
bodies; and this too, in the presence of persons 
bearing the external appearance of men, who gene- 
rally look carelessly on with a most disinterested 
indifference. These things should not exist, and 
we want to see a spirit enkindled in the community 
which decrees that they shail not exist. Let us 
be what we claim to be, HUMANE; or no longer 
assume to ourselves a superiority over an instine- 
tive race in many respects transcending our own. 

“ Horses are likewise too often subjected to an- = 
other species of cruelty. During the most intense THE FRIEND. 
cold nights, they are permitted and compelled to 
stand mercilessly exposed, and without the least 
protection, in our public streets, hour after hour, 
chilled, and lingering, in the most extreme cases, 
for the thoughtless votaries of pleasure and amuse- 
ment. Fast driving is too often permitted; and 
the practice of leaving horses, attached to vehicles, 
unattended by any onc in our most thronged streets, 
where they are continually liable to be frightened 
by various causes, frequently running away, and 
endangering the lives of many persons, is a viola- 
tion of an ordinance of the city, and should be dis- 
continued. A criminal neglect too often probably 
exists, after they have been worn down by severe 
daily labour; but a common humanity should not 
permit them to suffer from a want of necessary 
food or care, though, it is feared, that many are 
perively supplied and negligently attended to. 

hough required to ‘work while the day lasts,’ 
men would greatly subserve their own interests, 
should they, unfortunately, have no other induce- 
ment to extend their lenity or pity towards their 
horses, if, instead of employing them almost every 
hour from sunrise to sunset, in extreme heat, they 
would allow them to remain in their stables for a 
few hours in the middle of the day; the incessant 
and immoderate labour imposed upon them during 
the late excessively hot weather, being a melan- 
choly expression of the inhumanity of some of their 
owners.” 





A Comet and a Panic.—In the year 1712, 
Whiston predicted that the comet would appear 
on Wednesday, the 14th of October, at five min- 
utes after five in the morning, and that the world 
would be destroyed by fire on the Friday following. 
His reputation was high, and the comet appeared. 
A number of persons got into boats and barges on 
the Thames, thinking the water the safest place. 
South Sea and India stock fell. A captain of 
a Dutch ship threw all his powder into the river, 
that the ship might not be endangered. At noon 
after the comet had appeared, it is said that more 
than one hundred clergymen were ferried ovér to 
Lambeth, to request that proper prayers might be 
prepared, there being none in the church service. 
People believed that the day of judgment was at 
hand, and some acted on this belief, more as if 
some temporal evil was to be expected. There 
was a prodigious run on the bank, and Gilbert 
Heathcote, at that time the head director, issued 
orders to all the fire officers in London, requiring 
them to keep a good look-out, and have a particu- 
lar eye upon the Bank of England. Such is the 
effect of a panic. 
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Home, with the affections and duties that clus- 
ter around it, is specially the place where are con- 
joined our severest trials and our sweetest, most 
satisfying pleasures: there the heart may learn its 
most humbling lessons, and practise the most enno- 
bling virtues, while it draws from its congenial fel- 
lows, to which it is joined by the tenderest ties of 
affinity, a flow of mental enjoyment and unaffected 
love which combine to fill it with the oil of glad- 
ness. If it is within the circle of home that the 
most efficient portion of education is begun and 
carried on, so also it is there, that we are most 
commonly called upon to set an example of, and 
prove our aptitude for “whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report;” and that 
our example produces its sure effects for good or 
for evil. 

But the duties of life are not always confined 
within this narrow circle, and the Allwise Author 
of our being, has so constituted the common na- 
ture of man, that he demands a wider sphere for 
observation and action, and feels his interests to 
be allied with those of the community of which he 
is a member, or his affections to expand so as to 
“The preceding remarks are not intended to|embrace the whole human family. [tis not there- 
apply to persons indiscriminately, having the man- | fore obligatory to be always engaged in business or 
agement of horses, who, as a class, are among the|housewifery. The counting-house, professional 
most useful and deserving in our city, not a few of|engagemeuts and domestic cares, may sometimes 
whom, as we often have occasion to observe, fur-|be laid aside with advantage, and a wider field of 
nish frequent evidence of their good tempers, in|observation and action profitably substituted, pro-|man was intended by his Creator to hold in the 
the very commendable kindness they manifest in| vided, however situated, a watch is maintmined so|scale of existence, his consequent worth as an in- 
regard to them; but to those who are continually|to enjoy and estimate men and things, as that they |tellectual being, and that the main and original de- 
aud grossly violating the common feelings of hu-|may contribute in leading us to apply our hearts/sign of government is to repress evil, to afford the 
manity. ‘There is nothing which more excites our|unto wisdom. means of culture and the pursuit of happiness to 
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every one, while it spreads its shield equally over 
the rights of all. Closer observation by means of 
personal intercourse and the commingling of na- 
tives of different countries, can hardly fail to re- 
move many unfounded prejudices, and to seal the 
conviction that po one nation can or ought to stand 
isolated and alone; whatever its situation or pecu- 
liar advantages, its interests must suffer by an ex- 
clusive selfishness. It is the duty, as well as the 
true good of each country, to contribute its fair 
proportion towards the prosperity of others, and to 
exercise whatever influence it may possess to es- 
tablish the good government and safety of all, and 
thus secure the peace and progress of the world. 

The American abroad at the present time, finds 
that his country, and the calamity under which it 
is now suffering, are topics of general concern and 
enquiry, and while it sometime must excite his sur- 
prise to notice, even within cultivated and intelli- 
gent circles, the lack of correct knowledge respect- 
ing the geography, the government, and the social 
and material progress of his native land, he will 
be gratified with the evidence of a deep feeling in 
the final result of its free institutions, and the re- 
cognized power it exerts on the aspirations of the 
people of Europe, and the policy of their rulers. 
It is greatly to be regretted that there appears to 
be a disposition among some of those here who 
influence public opinion, to create or foment a 
feeling of enmity towards other nations,—especially 
towardsGreat Britain,—under a supposed intention 
or desire on their part to give countenance and aid 
to the so-called “ Southern Confederacy ;” and it 
behooves all who value peace on earth and good- 
will to man, to be upon their guard, not to be 
drawn into a participation in it. It is wrong to 
suspect evil designs or motives, where there is not 
positive evidence of their existence, and we think 
whatever may be the supposed dictates of party 
policy among those nations, in regard to the course 
to be pursued towards the parties arrayed against 
each other in our deplorable strife, there is unmis- 
takably a sincere sympathy in the heart of the 
people themselver, with the success of the efforts to 
maintain an undivided government, and the remo- 
val of the stain of slavery from its future existence 
and conduct. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—Zhe Progress of the War.—No events 
of marked importance have been reported during the 
past week. According to last accounts from Kentucky, 
that State is nearly clear of the rebels. Zollicoffer has 
been driven back to Cumberland Gap, and Buckner, 
with about 20,000 men, is still at Bowling Green. Co- 
lumbus and Hickman, on the Mississippi, are the only 
two other places held by the rebels. There are five dis- 
tinct columns of Government troops now operating in 
that State. Gen. Ruell, west of the Tennessee river; 
Gen. Nelson, on the Big Sandy ; Gen. Thomas, at Camp 
Dick Robinson and beyond ; Gen. M‘Cook, at Nolin, and 
Gen. Crittenden in the Lower Green River Valley. Bowl 
ing Green is the only place where there is a prospect of 
any serious action. 

The expedition to the eastern shore of Virginia met 
withno resistance. There were about 1800 armed rebels 
in Northampton county, but they laid down their arms. 
and dispersed on the approach of the Government troops 
Some rebel officers and a number of pieces of artillery 
were captured. County meetings are to be held to re- 
new allegiance to the U.S. Government. The people 
will first adopt the State Government for Western Vir- 
ginia as a temporary measure, and then look to legisla- 
tion by that State and Maryland for annexation to the 
latter. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has ordered the resto- 
ration of the light on Cape Charles, and the Postmaster 
General will send a special agent to renew the postal 
connections with both counties. 

A despatch from Charleston says: “The unexpected 
failure of our shore batteries, at Bay Point and Hilton 
Head, to demolish at least one of the attacking vessels, 


has sadly shaken the popular confidence in the efficacy 
of our guns against the monster frigates and iron-clad 
gunboats which they may have again to encounter ; and 
now so alarmed are many of the sordid souls that infest 
all Southern cities, that the effect may already be seen 
in the lengthening of the freight trains which leave al- 
most hourly for the interior.” In Savannah, the panic 
is even more general and more decided, whole neigh- 
bourhoods having been suddenly left deserted. 

Since the withdrawal of the chief portion of the Fede- 
ral troops from Springfield, Missouri, the rebels have 
again entered the State. A despatch of the 23rd, states 
that Gen. M‘Cullough, with a large force was encamped 
between Springfield and Lebanon. A train of 200 men, 
which left Sedalia for Leavenworth, was attacked near 
Knob Nester, by a force of from 500 to 600 rebels, and 
the train captured. A rebel army of 4,000 men, chiefly 
cavalry and Indians, were on the Kansas line directly 
west of Carthage, with the evident intention of entering 
that State and ravaging its southern counties. The 
rebel State Legislature in session at Neosho, had passed 
an ordinance of secession and united the State with the 
Southern Confederacy. A later despatch says that 
Price was rapidly advancing on Sedalia. 

The news from Port Royalis unimportant. The forts 
were being repaired and strengthened and the troops 
were engaged in entrenching themselves securely on the 
island. Some of the white residents in the vicinity 
allege in the most emphatic terms that the mass of the 
people of South Carolina are heartily sick of the war, 
and but for the control of their leaders would be glad to 
return to their allegiance to the United States. 

Southern Items.—The Blockade.—The statement that 
516 vessels had run the blockade since the 16th of the 
Fifth month last, is discredited by the New Orleans Cres- 
cent. It says “this is a very wild estimate, even if it is 
supported by returns of statements in the departments 
in Richmond. So far as New Orleans is to be consid- 
ered, the last arrivals via the Balize, were on the 29th 
of May last. There have been some arrivals and depar- 
tures of schooners from the bayous on the Gulf. There 
have been some coasting vessels on the coast of Caro- 
lina evading the blockade ; but all these will not count 
up 516. On the other hand, the U.S. steamer South 
Carolina bas captured seventeen schooners in attempt- 
ing to run the gauntlet between New Orleans and Texas 
ports. There have been only three or four vessels from 
Europe—one the Bermuda—that have successfully run 
the blockade. Some few West India traders have met 
with success on the Carolina coast. It is misleading 
foreign governments to make assertions of this charac- 
ter, that the blockade is easily avoided, when not a ves- 
sel has entered the port of New Orleans via the river for 
over five months, and only one from a foreign port.” 

The rebel Congress have ordered their seat of govern- 
ment to be removed from Richmond to Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

Prices in New Orleans.—The Crescent gives the follow- 
ing quotations ; rice, 74 cents per pound ; potatoes, $2.50 
a bushel; corn, $1.25 a $1.35; common soap, 30 a 35 
cents ; starch, 40 cents ; breadstuffs of all kinds scarce 
and steadily advancing in price. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 397. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 218. 

Message of Jefferson Davis——The Congress of the 
Southern Confederacy is now in session. A message 
was sent to the congress by the President, on the 19th 
inst., in which he presents hopeful views of the rebel 
cause. The retrospect of the past seven months is, he 
says, such as should fill the hearts of the people with 
gratitude to Providence for his kind interposition in 
their behalf. Abundant yields have rewarded the la- 
bour of the agriculturist, whilst the manufacturing in- 
dustry of the Confederate States was never so prosper- 
ous as now. A reconstruction of the Union is, he 
alleges, utterly impossible; the southern people now 
look with contemptuous astonishment on those with 
whom they were recently associated, and shrink with 
aversion from the bare idea of renewing such a connec- 
tion. The barbarous manner in which the war has been 
conducted by the United States is condemned, and es- 
pecially the fitting out of naval expeditions with “the 
confessed purpose not only to pillage, but to incite a 
servile war in our midst.” He argues that the south is 
able to prolong the contest indefinitely and with con- 
stantly increasing means of resistance, and that its 
freedom and independence of the north will ultimately 
be established. He ends with these words: “ While 
the war which is waged to take from us the right of 
self-government can never attain that end, it remains to 
be seen how far it may work arevolution in the indus- 
trial system of the world, which may carry suffering to 
other lands as well as to our own. In the meantime, 


we shall continue this struggle in humble dependence, 
upon Providence, from whose searching scrutiny we 
cannot conceal the secrets of our hearts, and to whose 
rule we confidently submit our destinies. For the 

we shall depend upon ourselves—Liberty is always won 
where there exists the unconquerable will to be 

and we have reason to know the strength that is given 
by @ conscious sense, not only of the magnitude, but of 
the righteousness of our cause.” 

Forrign.—Liverpool dates to the 13th inst. Thecot. 
ton market active, with constantly advancing priceg, 
Breadstuffs quiet and steady. Flour, 28s. a 32s.; req 
wheat, lls. 9d. a 12s. 10d. per 100 pounds; white, 134, 
a 14s. ° 

Three British vessels of war were ready to sail for 
Mexico, but had been detained, owing to stormy weather, 
The French ships were to sail immediately. It is re. 
ported that it was at the instigation of England that the 
United States is to be invited to join the expedition, 
The Spanish journals talk of a probable Spanish pro. 
tectorate as the result of the expedition. 

The convention respecting the Mexican expedition is, 
that the invading powers shall not seek territorial ad. 
vantages for themselves, nor use their influence to in. 
terfere with the rights of the people to choose their own 
Government. It also contains an article providing that 
an invitation be given to the United States to accede to 
the Convention in behalf of their own subjects. 

The London Times declares that while steam navign. 
tion has been a scientific success, it has been a pecuni- 
ary failure, inasmuch as all the lines of ocean steamers 
require enormous appropriations from the government 
to keep them afloat. 

The speech of Adams, the American Minister, at the 
Lord Mayor's banquet, has attracted considerable at- 
tention. He was silent as to the war, but very pacific 
towards England. The London Daily News, says it was 
frank, manly, sensible and seasonable, and must be cor- 
dially welcomed by England at large, especially as a 
small but active faction is doing its utmost to misrepre- 
sent American diplomacy and create ill feeling. 

Lord Palmerston made a speech on the same occasion, 
in which he remarked, “ although circumstances beyond 
our control may threaten for a time to interfere with 
the full supply of cotton, so necessary for the productive 
industry of the country, yet no doubt that temporary 
evil will be productive of permanent good, and we shall 
find in various quarters of the globe, sure and certaia 
and ample supplies, which will render us no longer de- 
pendent upon one source of production for that which is 
so necessary for the industry and welfare of the country. 

The Times seeks to calm the dismay at the short sup- 
ply of cotton, and says there is no ground for national 
alarm. 

The French Government has given assurances to 
Switzerland which will have a tendency to quiet her 
apprehensions, arising from the act of the French troops 
in occupying the Valley of the Deppes. It is probable 
that this difficulty will be adjusted without any unpleas- 
ant consequences. 

It is reported that Garibaldi has announced to the 
Central Italian Committee through Gen. Turr, his firm 
intention not to provoke any movement in favour of 
Rome or Venice. At the same time, he wished the 
Italian armaments and the popular sympathy for the 
union of Italy to be encouraged to the utmost. 

In an autograph letter, the Emperor of Austria sets 
forth the measures recently announced to be taken in 
the management of Hungary. It evinces a determina 
tion to carry out the policy of the government in Hun 
gary. 
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